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LITERATURE AND NATIONAL FEELING.* 
By Buiss Perry, L.H.D. 


Wherever men and women meet to do honor to a 
university, they meet in the faith that education is a life- 
long growth, not an access to books and teachers for a few 
fortunate years, but a process that keeps pace with life, 
that broadens and deepens with experience. We test books 
by no less magical a touchstone than life itself. We search 
life unceasingly for the evidence of those great hopes which 
we have learned from literature. 

I wish to take this tenet of our common creed and apply 
it to a somewhat wider field than that of the individual. 
The national life, too, is a long process of education. The 
nation, like the individual, tests by experience the value of 
its bookish theories, and out of its experience, in turn, 
spring its vital books. The history of literature in Amer- 
ica is the history, more or less accurately translated, of 
American life. Not every phase of national existence, it is 
true, receives adequate translation into literature, and yet 
most periods of heightened national consciousness have 
found some sort of literary interpretation. 

We are living just now in one of those moods of 
quickened national feeling. The astonishing achieve- 
ments of our countrymen make us proud of the America 


*An address delivered at the University of California, Charter Day, 
March 22, 1902. 
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that is before our eyes. We cherish a still deeper 
faith in the greater America that is to be. Is this faith 
voiced as it should be by our writers? We must limit the 
inquiry to a single field of letters, and I shall choose poetry, 
because, the world over, it is the poets who register most 
quickly and most permanently the high tides of national 
emotion. 

I am aware that there is a general impression that the 
great body of contemporary verse deserves little notice, that 
the elder singers have passed away or are silent, and that 
the new voices do not yet command one’s admiration and 
regard. The contempt expressed for so-called magazine 
poetry has become so common as to pass unchallenged. 
The “poet’s corner” of the newspaper is supposed to be a 
corner avoided by the wise. But I do not share this pop- 
ular suspicion of the minor poet. I believe that American 
verse is upon the whole, and setting aside the first half 
dozen names, better than it was twenty years ago or forty 
years ago. It shows a wider range of thought and a more 
finished technique. And the amount of tolerably acceptable 
verse that somehow gets written in this country is enor- 
mous,—just how enormous only those who see verse in 
manuscript can know. 

There is one characteristic of this mass of contemporary 
verse, published and unpublished, which is provocative of 
curiosity. It is the relatively humble rank, as regards both 
quantity and quality, that is occupied by patriotic poetry. 
“Next to God,” said Cardinal Gibbons the other day in the 
Baltimore Cathedral, “our country should hold the strong- 
est place in our affections.” And yet, if my impression of 
the general character of-contemporary verse be correct, our 
country is not only less frequently than religion the theme 
of poetry, but far less frequently than nature or the purely 
personal affections. More sonnets seem to be written about 
John Keats than about the United States of America. Our 
better verse writers, in particular, are but rarely inspired 
by national themes. 
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This impression will be confirmed by an examination of 
Mr. Stedman’s “American Anthology.” The Anthology 
contains nearly two thousand poems, representing the work 
of more than six hundred writers. In making his selections, 
Mr. Stedman was guided solely by his own admirable, if at 
times, over-generous, taste for the excellent. It is not 
probable that he gave preference to one poetic theme more 
than to another. Among these two thousand poems how 
many may fairly be classed as patriotic? Between fifty and 
sixty only, or something over two and one-half per cent. 

The Anthology, as it happens, begins with a patriotic 
poem, Freneau’s “Battle of Eutaw Springs,” and it closes 
with one, Mr. J. B. Gilder’s “The Parting of the Ways.” 
It contains such familiar pieces as Key’s “Star Spangled 
Banner,” Emerson’s “Concord Ode,” Longfellow’s “The 
Republic” (in the “ Launching of the Ship”), Holmes’ “Old 
Ironsides,” Whittier’s “Centennial Hymn,” and Lowell’s 
“Commemoration Ode.” 

No collection containing work of such poetic quality and 
patriotic fervor as is manifested in the poems named can 
lack distinction or fail to impress even the casual reader 
with the reality of the devotion to America here expressed. 
And yet these poems, notable as they are, are in a minority; 
they are flashes of inspiration that light up the indifference 
or perhaps incapacity of the majority of American verse- 
writers to express those great ideals in which this nation 
was established and by virtue of which it has been main- 
tained. I am quite aware that the adequate expression of 
national character and purpose by means of any of the arts 
is no light task. It is not to be done by trying to do it; a 
nation’s unconscious spokesmen are usually the most elo- 
quent and sincere. Nor is it always easy for the critic to 
recognize the distinctive note of patriotic art. Some very 
puzzling, if interesting and fruitful problems are concerned 
in it, and the question of national poetry in particular 
touches upon interests that are vital to every American 
even if he does not often stop to reflect upon them. 
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I shall venture to remind you therefore, of the nature of 
patriotic poetry, and the general conditions that seem to be 
productive of great patriotic poetry; and then we must ask 
ourselves how these conditions are likely to be fulfilled in 
the United States. 

Patriotic poetry, to begin with, then, is in its larger 
features an easily recognized type. It is the expression in 
verse of national feeling. ‘Forty-four forty or fight!” 
“Remember the Alamo!” or “Remember the Maine!” are 
catch-words around which poems have readily erystallized, 
though it is singularly illustrative of the better and deeper 
side of human nature that mere national anger or cupidity 
or revenge have never produced a great poem. Our Ameri- 
can poets have endowed now and then with permanent beauty 
some symbol of the nation’s life, like the flag in Francis 
Key’s “Star-Spangled Banner,” the worn battle-ship in 
“Old Ironsides,” the dead hero in Walt Whitman’s poem on 
Lincoln, entitled “My Captain.” Profound seers and 
idealists like Emerson and Lowell have in times of national 
trial asserted, and by their assertion created, a faith in the 
undying ideals of the republic. Every war in which the 
country has engaged has been celebrated by our poets. 
But war has by no means been the only occasion for 
patriotic poetry. Whitman strove unceasingly—whatever 
one may think of his artistic suecess—to chant the praise 
of “these States” in their normal life of peace. Mr. 
Aldrich’s “Unguarded Gates’— a warning against the 
dangers of unrestricted immigration—is a fine example of 
the potential poetry latent in every lofty view of our 
political and socia] structure. And I do not know where 
to turn for a more nobly American poem than Mr. George 
Woodberry’s sonnet “America to England,” closing with 
the line “Justice we love and next to justice peace,” or his 
double sonnet “At Gibraltar” closing with the lines 

“American I am; would wars were done! 


Now westward, look, my country bids good-night, — 
Peace to the world from ports without a gun!” 
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These illustrations of familiar types of patriotic verse 
are all drawn from Mr. Stedman’s Anthology, but the 
Anthology also contains striking specimens of variation 
from the type, poetry that may serve to exhibit some of the 
peculiar conditions that enter into the modern national con- 
sciousness, and make the study of patriotic verse so 
interesting. 

Take for instance the sentiment of race as something 
underlying or even running counter to ordinary lines of 
political division. Mr. Stedman prints Mr. Joseph L. 
Clarke’s spirited dialogue between the American Irishmen 
Kelly and Burke and Shea, entitled “The Fighting Race.” 
The refrains range from 

‘© Well, here’s to the Maine, and I’m sorry for Spain,” 
Said Kelly and Burke and Shea.’ 
and 
‘ “Here’s to the flag!” 
Said Kelly and Burke and Shea.’ 
to 


‘© Well, here’s, thank God for the race and the sod!” 
Said Kelly and Burke and Shea.’ 


Now “the sod” is the old sod of the green isle across the 
sea, but “the flag” is the Stars and Stripes, and the germ 
of the poem is in the fact of the recurrence of the names of 
the Kellys and the Burkes and the Sheas on the roll of the 
American battleship that was sunk in Havana Harbor. 

Or take another instance of poetic sentiment attaching 
itself to associations that are not national and yet are 
American; I mean sectional verse, of which the Anthology 
offers many excellent examples. There are hymns to the 
Puritan, and songs to the Cavalier; poems of state 
patriotism merely, like Randall’s “Maryland. My Mary- 
land”; poems voicing the protest of one portion of the 
Union against the action of the majority of the States, like 
New England’s opposition to the Mexican War as shown 
in the First Series of the Bigelow Papers; and finally the 
Anthology reflects something of that great mass of verse, 
most of it fugitive, some of it enduring, but how great only 
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special students now appreciate, which both North and 
South poured out in the passion of the great sectional 
struggle that closed with the Civil War. 

Racial and sectional sources of inspiration often produce 
verse that is non-patriotic or even unpatriotic, and this is 
likewise true, although I think in a still more interesting 
fashion, of verse which springs from that humanitarian 
feeling which exalts mankind above the nation. In the 
presence of this feeling the differences between an English- 
man and a Frenchman, let us say, or a white man and a 
brown or yellow one, are insignificant as compared to their 
fundamental likeness. ‘He hath made of one blood all 
the nations of the earth.” The whole bearing of this 
humanitarian sentiment towards national sentiment is 
suggestive, and both the coincidences and the divergences 
of the two moods have a direct bearing upon poetry. 

Take, for instance, that most familiar example of the 
coincidence of intensely patriotic with intensely human 
emotion, the dawn of the French revolution. At that 
transcendent moment Frenchmen were never more French, 
but they believed they were simply the fortunate leaders in 
the march of humanity. On the 20th of June, 1790, at the 
féte commemorating the oath of the tennis court, M. 
Danton declared that patriotism was bounded only by the 
universe, and he proposed to drink to the health, the 
liberty, the happiness of the whole world. 

There will always be cautious historians to remind us 
that only two years after those words were spoken Danton 
was fighting with his countrymen against an allied Europe; 
that the Revolutionary ardor of young humanitarians like 
Wordsworth and Coleridge was soon to grow cool and 
stiffen into a hard and narrow insularism; that Edmund 
Burke carried too many guns for Tom Paine; that the 
dream of universal liberty, fraternity, and equality was 
one of the impractical if generous products of the excitable 
Gallic temperament, that, in short, as Byron wrote,— 


* Europe has slaves, allies, kings, armies still, 
_And Southey lives to sing them very ill.” 
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A scholarly French essayist, M. Georges Goyau, in five 
very elaborate papers recently printed in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes,* under the title “Humanitarianism and 
Patriotism,” has traced the courses of the humanitarian 
ideal in Europe from the close of the Napoleonic wars to 
the decade succeeding the Franco-Prussian war. He has 
no sympathy whatever for this ideal. He points out its 
mischief as manifested in Freemasonry. He quotes with 
bitterness the following masonic program disseminated 
throughout Switzerland, Germany, and France in 1861: 

“To facilitate international relations, to break down the 
barriers which separate peoples, destroy the prejudices of 
caste, nation, and race which divide mankind, and make 
ready for the true fraternity by means of a grand confed- 
eration of civilized peoples.” This programme probably 
seems to most of us impracticable rather than unde- 
sirable, but to M. Goyau the very principle of inter- 
nationalism is evil. He declares that the moment you 
neglect “the frontiers,” the natural boundaries, the 
inherited national duties, you let loose individualism, 
in other words, anarchy. “That is a most egoistie conelu- 
sion,” he asserts, “which allows a man of his own free-will 
to refuse assistance to a national undertaking which in his 
own private judgment is butchery.” 

This is what we call in America the “my country, right 
or wrong,” question. It has been eloquently argued of 
late, on both sides. Ex-President Harrison discussed it 
freely and dispassionately in the last of his public 
addresses. Considered as an abstract, academic question, 
it is not very easy to answer. Precisely at what point 
ought a minority, in our self-governing democracy, to 
yield its right of private judgment and give loyal support 
to a policy which it believes to be morally wrong? It is 
hard to say. But whatever the theorists may decide, the 
rough and ready popular judgment in this country has 
always been impatient of such theorizing in war time. 


*15 July, 15 October, 1900; 1 May, 15 June, 1 October, 1901. 
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And our French essayist believes that this popular instinct 
is right. He falls back upon the fine saying of M. 
Prevost-Paradol: “You ought to serve your country even 
if she is in the wrong, because she will perish if you 
abandon her, and her fall is a greater evil than her error.” 

I have referred to these papers in the great French 
Review, not only because they bear so directly upon the 
moral dilemma of the patriotic poet, but also because they 
represent the dominant sentiment in European countries, 
not only at the present moment, but during the greater 
portion of the century which has just closed. The growth 
of the sentiment of nationality characterizes the nineteenth 
century taken as a whole. It has worked for good and for 
evil. The rivalry between the great powers is keener, the 
respect for the weak or smaller powers less, than at the 
beginning of the Napoleonic wars. The cause of inter- 
national brotherhood has never lacked champions, but 
these have been either scattered individuals—a handful of 
jurists or scientists or men of letters in Switzerland or 
Holland, Italy or France—or else avowed members of the 
socialist and labor parties, and as such regarded with sus- 
picion by governments and the governing classes. Since 
1790 Europe has never seen a whole nation stretching out 
friendly hands to the world and believing in the millenium. 
We have just been celebrating the centenary of the birth of 
Victor Hugo, but in the various commemorative addresses 
I have not noticed that any orator has seen fit to quote 
Hugo’s superbly confident prophecy that by the twentieth 
century “war will be dead, the scaffold will be dead, hatred 
will be dead, royalty will be dead, the frontiers will be 
dead, dogmas will be dead, and man will be alive.” 

No, we must confess that humanitarian feeling, the 
passionate desire for the coming of righteousness, justice, 
and liberty throughout the world, has rarely coincided 
with national feeling. Turn, for illustration, to Great 
Britain. Most political poetry in England during the 
middle and latter half of the nineteenth century has been 
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either patriotic in the exclusive, divisive sense, like Tenny- 
son’s outburst of Jingoism in “Maud,” apropos of the 
Crimean War, or else, like Swinburne’s republican lyrics, 
or William Morris’s socialist rhymes, it has forgotton the 
interests of Great Britain in its pursuit of some ideal goal. 
It has ceased to be patriotic in becoming humanitarian; 
just as conversely, and at the beginning of the century, 
Wordsworth’s verse ceased to be humanitarian—and, one 
may add, poetic—in proportion as he became patriotic. 

This warfare between two moods, each of them noble 
and desirable, and yet rarely combined in a still more noble 
harmony, has been clearly evidenced in the recent English 
verse inspired by the South African War. The original 
difference of opinion in Great Britain as to the merits of 
the controversy was promptly reflected in poetry. Every 
phase of the conflict from the Jameson raid—when Mr. 
Austin’s muse bolted before he was ready—down to the 
latest exploit of Delarey or De Wet, has been celebrated in 
newspaper verse. Much of it has been of a high order, 
and there has been, upon both sides, the greatest plainness 
and freedom of poetical speech. Irritation, dismay, anger, 
sorrow, bloodthirstiness, vanity, race-hatred, admiration 
for courage, pride, pity, exultation in the loyalty of the 
colonies, grief at the extinction of the republics—such are 
contrasting and contradictory emotions evoked in various 
Englishmen by the struggle in the Transvaal. 

Take, for instance, Mr. W. E. Henley’s volume of war 
lyrics entitled ‘For England’s Sake.” It thrills with pride 
of race: 

“Ours is the race 
That tore the Spaniard’s ruff, 
That flung the Dutchman by the breech, 
; The Frenchman by the scruff” ; 
or again: 

“What if the best of our wages be 
An empty sleeve, a stiff-set knee, 
A crutch for the rest of life—who cares 
So long as the one Flag floats and dares, 
So long as the One Race dares and grows ?” 
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No verse could be more intensely patriotic in the narrow 
sense; it is full of fierce affection, of personal emotion, of 
vindictiveness and fury and tenderness. 

And here, on the other hand, is Mr. William Watson, 
equally sincere, equally attached to English soil and English 
traditions, and yet writing, in profoundest sorrow and 
shame, lines like these: 


“The emulous armies waxing without cease, 
All-puissant all in vain; 
The pacts and leagues to murder by delays, 
And the dumb throngs that on the deaf thrones gaze; 
The common, loveless lust of territory ; 
The lips that only babble of their mart, 
While to the night the shrieking hamlets blaze; 
The bought allegiance, and the purchased praise, 
False honor, and shameful glory ;— 
Of all the evil whereof this is part, 
How weary is our heart, 
How weary is our heart these many days!” 


Mr. Henley is more vigorous, Mr. Watson more thought- 
ful; one is virile, the other melancholy; one utters a cry of 
conscious triumph, the other the lament of an impotent 
minority. But these recent war-verses of the two English 
poets both serve to illustrate some of the difficulties that 
make the production of great patriotic poetry so rare an 
event. For the political poet is always tempted to declama- 
tion; to speech rather than song. Bitter indignation, 
burning eloquence, when metrically expressed, have often 
the outer form of poetry; but they usually lack its inner 
spirit. The violent phrase is more easily compassed than 
the new vision into the heart of things, but mere violent 
and resonant phrases are not poetry. Most patriotic verse 
is at best a sort of political oratory, a special plea for a 
special verdict; it aims to persuade and convince rather 
than liberate and heighten the nobler emotions. It voices 
the tenets of a party, instead of embodying a universal 
truth. It is seen in its most attractive form in political 
satire, like parts of Don Juan, or a music-hall chorus like 
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“The Absent-Minded Beggar,” a campaign rallying cry, 
“ And Shall Trelawney Die,” or a marching song like “John 
Brown’s Body.” All these productions get their imme- 
diate effectiveness at the cost of permanent effectiveness 
after the political passion of the hour has disappeared. 

Take that sentiment of pride of race; it may be based 
upon ignorance and vanity and contempt of foreigners, like 
the cries of “Shop-keeper!”—" Frog-eater” once hurled so 
comically back and forth across the English Channel; and 
there may be likewise a very noble pride in racial achieve- 
ment and character, a pride which does not need to 
depreciate rival strains of blood. He is a poor Englishman 
and a poor American who is not proud of his country and 
his stock. But this pride is not the sufficient material for 
a great poem; the interests of the race must identify them- 
selves, in the poet’s imagination at least, with the larger 
interests of man. The brave deed must be more than 
bravery, it must be significant of some triumph of principle, 
or liberty, or justice, or the right. Tennyson’s “ Ballad of 
the Revenge” is more than a mere glorification of the 
Elizabethan sea-dog. Grenville, Drake, and Howard were 
freebooters, no doubt; but these were the men who broke 
the Armada and saved England from the blight of Spanish 
tyranny, and the heart of every man with red blood in him 
beats faster as he hears their names. Read the most martial 
and imperiously English play of Shakspere, “King Henry 
V.” The poet is celebrating something more than valor, 
namely the noble reverence from which valor sprang. 

“T hope they will not come upon us now,” 
says the faint-hearted Gloucester on the eve of Agincourt, 
and then the King: 
“We are in God’s hands, brother, not in theirs. 
March to the bridge.” 

And as that immortal day closes he exclaims: 


“O God, Thy arm was here: 
And not to us, but to Thy arm alone, 
Ascribe we all! When, without stratagem, 
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But in plain shock and even play of battle, 
Was ever known so great and little loss 
On one part and the other? Take it, God, 
For it is none but Thine.” 


There speaks the great soul, in the accents of great 
national poetry; there is pride rooted in humility. 
Or pass from Shakspere to Byron’s 
“The mountains look on Marathon 
And Marathon looks on the sea, 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free.” 


Here the feature of the outward scene, the beauty of 
mountain and shore, are only a frame for the fadeless 
picture of Greek heroism. But that heroism moves the 
modern poet’s heart because the whole history of Europe 
and of races yet to be was influenced by Grecian valor. 
Hence the paradox that an English patriotic poem appeals, 
in proportion to its greatness, to the Englishman as man, 
and not merely as Englishman. The “Ode on the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington” praises the iron Duke because he 
did his duty. It is finely English; but it is greatly human 
too. 

Note that limited sympathy in the poet implies a narrow 
range of emotion to be imparted by the poem; and con- 
versely it matters not how insignificant may be his immediate 
theme provided his imagination unifies the world and reveals 
the relationship of part with part. 

Indeed it was only the other day that an English critic 
was complaining that the Laureate of Greater Britain “is 
contenting himself with expressing the mere fact of Impe- 
rialism, and not the deeper effects which Imperialism may 
have upon life and character.” 

Now, whatever the justice of this concrete criticism of 
Mr. Kipling, it is with these “deeper effects” that great 
patriotic poetry concerns itself. It voices great faiths, 
great hopes; it is superbly conscious of national convictions 
and desires. The poet does not create these beliefs and 
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emotions; he rests back upon them, he is borne up and 
onward by them, as a swimmer yields himself to the surf. 
So Sophocles wrote in the glorious hour of Greek freedom 
and faith, so wrote in flame and music the believing Floren- 
tine; so wrote the great Elizabethans, and the Frenchmen 
of the court of Louis Fourteenth; in the strength of a new 
hope for our old humanity, so wrote the young Wordsworth 
and Coleridge before the Revolution, and the forever young 
Byron and Shelley after it; so wrote Emerson in the serene 
optimism of the Concord Hymn, and Lowell in the poignant 
sorrow, the passionate exaltation of the Commemoration 
Ode. 

Poetry like this cannot be written by wanting to write 
it: it is the spontaneous overflow of national vitality; it has 
the gusto of immortal freshness, as if the world were new,— 
remoulded to the heart’s desire. 

But when doubt enters, and confusion of standards, 
and searching analysis, and painful reconstruction of the 
theory of social order and of the foundations of religious 
faith, then we may have very true poetry, very subtle and 
musical and personal poetry, but never any great patriotic 
poetry. 

There are many tasks for the human spirit, no doubt, 
which are more essential to its welfare and its advance than 
the composition of verse. It is better to relieve suffering 
than to compose “The Song of a Shirt”: better to take up 
the white man’s burden than to wax sentimental over it, 
better to make human life orderly and property secure and 
happiness possible for the meanest citizen than to chant a 
national hymn in long or short metre. But we are not 
discussing the question of better or worse. We are consid- 
ering the actual conditions out of which great patriotic 
poetry has from time to time arisen during the course of 
history. We have found it the natural expression of those 
moments of wide joyous vision when the nation pauses an 
instant in its upward progress to breathe free and look far. 

How shall these conditions be fulfilled in America? 
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In Europe the great optimisms of the middle of the 
last century seem to have exhausted themselves. The 
hopes expressed in Tennyson’s first Locksley Hall were 
confessed in the second Locksley Hall to be failures. 
Critics assure us that the general European outlook is not 
favorable to the development of any widespread, high 
emotion, born of strenuous faith. But this intellectual, 
spiritual depression has not reached us here. In spite of 
every temporary blunder or disaster we Americans go 
triumphantly, humorously ahead. Indeed, if anybody is 
rash enough to suggest that we are committing blunders or 
courting disaster, the rest of us are likely to dub him a 
weeping prophet and relegate him to the rear. To call an 
opponent a “pessimist” is the blackest word of political 
obloquy. In the ordinary American who is doing a man’s 
work in the world there is a splendid, if somewhat reckless, 
optimism. 

Yet we are asking ourselves, after all, whether there is 
a common fund of emotional energy, directed toward some 
patriotic end, and overflowing into great verse. And I 
think we must answer in the-negative. Let us take the last 
four years, beginning with the outbreak of the Spanish 
War. Mr. Stedman is puzzled at the lack of good poetry 
inspired by that war. He finds that the conflict was too 
brief and one-sided to allow our bards to tune their strings. 
There can be no question of the genuineness of the patriotic 
fervor that swept over the country in the spring and early 
summer of 1898. There was a passionate—if not very 
permanent—sympathy for the cause of Free Cuba. The 
great majority of Americans believed in the righteousness 
of the conflict we were waging. If our faith in the justice 
of our cause did not speak through the large voice of 
poetry, it makes but little difference now. Yet the fact 
that it was not so expressed is significant. The truth is, I 
believe, that some of our recent national issues, clear as 
they may be to the economist or politician, seem compli- 
cated and perplexing to the vision of the poet. The war 
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against the Philippine insurgents presents a striking 
instance of the peculiar conditions that confront the patri- 
otic verse-maker at the present moment. No section of 
the country has seriously or widely questioned the justice of 
the policy we have hitherto displayed toward the Filipinos. 
The government has been loyally and cheerfully supported. 
Yet, if my observation be correct, the verse called forth by 
the Philippine War has been very generally inspired by 
opposition to it. Some of the verse has been of such 
earnest and lofty character that it deserves every man’s 
respect, and it illustrates the phrase I have already used, 
“the dilemma of the patriotic poet.” Our novelists and 
poets will always follow the flag, if they can. But it has 
been one of the chief glories of our writers that they have 
often led, rather than followed, public opinion, that they 
have always remained sensitive to ethical standards. All 
the better-known American poets have maintained with 
Lowell that 
“The ten commandments will not budge.” 

The ten commandments are a fixed quantity; national 
policy is, alas, at best, only an approximating quantity. 
The poet with a keen sense of right and wrong will rejoice 
to celebrate noble national achievements. In the presence 
of what he believes to be mistaken or ignoble national 
action he is forced to be silent, or to choose some other 
theme. But suppose the instincts of citizenship are strong 
in him? Suppose he feels so vividly the significance of 
immediate political events that he cannot keep silent? 
Then in defying popular sentiment he runs the risk of 
being branded as “disloyal.” And I am by no means 
putting a theoretical case. 

The Philippine War has evoked some notable oratory, 
both by men opposed to the policy of the administration 
and by those defending it. But it is worth while to notice 
that certain lines of argument which are effective in an 
oration are quite impossible for poetry. It is easy, for 
instance, to construct an economic and industrial argument 
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for the permanent retention of the Philippine Islands. It 
is possible to construct a similar argument for waging war 
in behalf of the “open door’ in China. Here is the con- 
cluding sentence of an elaborate leading article in a recent 
number of the Political Science Quarterly: “War must 
remain, in the last analysis, a national business under- 
taking, designed to procure or preserve foreign markets, 
that is, the means of continued growth and prosperity.”* 

Now an economist or an orator can pass from a dis- 
cussion of our moral duty to retain territory in the Orient 
to a proof of the commercial profit in so doing, but the 
moment a poet descends from the high ground of moral 
obligation to that of commercial gain he becomes ridiculous. 
He is bound to observe the things that are even more per- 
manent and excellent than favorable balance sheets or 
increased imports and exports. To the poet it is righteous- 
ness that exalteth a nation, and not foreign trade. I 
should not wish to be interpreted as implying that there is 
any necessary antagonism between commerce and poetry. 
There is not. The poetry of commerce has been chanted 
over and over again, but that poetry springs out of certain 
human relations which commerce makes possible, rather 
than out of any spirit of commercialism itself. There is 
little room for poetry in the “full dinner pail,”—and still 
less room, for that matter, in the empty dinner pail. The 
sources of great poetry are in the greater emotions, and 
though gain-getting is one of the dominant passions of our 
time and has wrought incontrovertible good for every one 
of us, it has not yet received any patent of nobility. 

Let us face the facts frankly. That temper of mere 
commercialism which “has accompanied recent American 
progress,—a sort of sleek campfollower in the rear of our 
victories,—is a secret foe to patriotic feeling. Humanita- 
rianism and socialism may be opposed at many points to 
patriotism, but at least they set up theoretical standards 
that are very fine. But the mere commercial instinct has 

*Edward V. D. Robinson, Polit. Sec. Quart., Dec., 1900. 
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often sapped the spirit of patriotism without establishing 
any worthy ideal in its place. If, as the military experts 
are now declaring, only those countries with big bank 
accounts,—the countries that can afford to go to war,—are 
likely to secure their rights, what is to become of those 
sentiments of national honor and justice which have 
hitherto been recognized as the noblest springs of human 
action? 

One other foe to distinctively national poetry in connec- 
tion with our present political aspirations remains to be 
noted. Curiously enough, it is the feeling, first adequately 
voiced in verse by Mr. Kipling, of the destiny of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. So far as our conception of the destiny 
of that race is an exalted one, it may result in high poetry, 
but this verse can never be patriotic in the ordinary sense 
if it is to celebrate at the same moment the achievements 
and duties of other Anglo-Saxons living under political 
systems widely differing from ours. I do not deny the 
sincerity of conviction that rings in “The White Man’s 
Burden,” but I cannot help thinking it an un-American 
poem. The spirit of militant Anglo-Saxonism is, at the 
best, exclusive and patronizing; at its worst, it is full of 
potential danger to civilization. ‘The Anglo-Saxon race,” 
said Emerson as long ago as 1854, in discussing the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, “is proud and strong and selfish. They 
believe only in Anglo-Saxons. In 1825 Greece found 
America deaf, Poland found America deaf, and Hungary 
found her deaf. England maintains trade, not liberty.” 
Doubtless we Anglo-Saxons will “find ourselves” in time, 
and do our share of the world’s work all the better, per- 
haps, because of our racial pride and strength and self-will. 
But the part which America is to play has been assigned to 
her so suddenly, the political future of the world is unfold- 
ing so dramatically, that it is no wonder that our literary 
oracles are dumb. Until within four years no one believed 
that any appreciable portion of our interests would ever lie 
outside of what were then the limits of the United States. 
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Yet those internal problems in which most of us have 
thought that we were dealing with the highest interests of 
humanity and working out results of incalculable advantage 
to the world have been declared petty and parochial. Pub- 
licists tell us that our chief concern is henceforth to be 
with world problems and the division of world responsibili- 
ties. It may be true, but such verdicts confute the voices 
of the older time, and interrupt—at least temporarily—the 
spontaneous play of national emotion. 

But I have said quite enough about the circumstances 
that have recently combined against the production of great 
American, poetry. Let us grant the antagonism between 
sectional or racial or humanitarian instincts and national 
instincts, the conflict between the noble and the base in 
our conceptions of national duty. Grant the reconstruction 
of political theory, the sense that we are moving through 
untried ways toward some unknown goal. Is there nothing 
that compensates for all this? Here is an immense country 
made up of men and women from many stocks, many 
traditions, many beliefs. What shall unify it? Hitherto 
we have shown an extraordinary capacity for unification. 
Various sections, various faiths, various modes of thinking 
and feeling have been swiftly subordinated in times of 
national crisis to American modes of feeling. Men like 
Webster, the rugged son of New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts, have spoken in moments of national peril, for the 
country. and the whole country. Lincoln, the product of 
the rude frontier civilization of Kentucky and Illinois, 
became our “first American.” Such men have saturated 
themselves in American ideals. They have had the most 
intense faith in American character. They have penetrated 
by a sort of miraculous insight to the conditions of our 
American problem. 

These instances of men notable in our political life give 
us a hint of the laws which must govern the expression of 
our national life through literature. If that national life 
is in the future to be voiced in worthy literature, it must 
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be adequately understood by writers great enough to 
interpret it. It must be expressed in simple terms. Is it 
then so hard for a man of letters to understand the spirit 
of American democracy, and to confess his faith in it? It 
has been done very recently, in the words addressed to 
Prince Henry of Prussia by the president of our oldest 
university, a scholar in whom all college-bred Americans 
feel a common pride and almost a sense of common pos- 
session,—one whom the University of California hoped to 
welcome on this occasion. Said President Eliot: ‘ Democ- 
racy is only a further unfolding of the multitudinous human 
nature, which is essentially stable. It does not mean the 
abolition of leadership, or an averaged population, or a dead- 
level of society. Like monarchical and aristocratic forms 
of government, it means a potent influence for those who 
prove capable of exerting it, and a highly diversified society 
on many shifting levels, determined in liberty, and perpetu- 
ally exchanging members up and down. * * * * #* 
Democracy has proved here to be a safe social order—safe 
for the property of individuals, safe for the finer arts of 
living, safe for diffused public happiness and well-being.” 

If we need a revival of American patriotic poetry, it is 
because in this hour of intensified national consciousness 
we need men who are able to make such a simple, manly, 
robust reassertion of American principles. Our sense of 
our own role as a republican nation need not make us fail 
in courtesy toward any of our monarchical friends across 
the sea. Our sympathy with Great Britain in particular is 
natural and right. But it should not cause us to forget 
what we are and what we stand for. The only courtesy 
worth showing or receiving is that which springs from 
self-respect. We can have no worthy national poetry or 
prose without a distinct conception of American national 
ideals. Those ideals will be our best contribution to any 
possible concert of World-Powers. 

In the presence of this academic audience I may be 
permitted an academic illustration of the relation of our 
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branch of the Anglo-Saxon race to the general progress 
of the world. In the student procession which marched 
through the streets of New Haven last October to celebrate 
the bi-centennial of Yale, there were delegates of under- 
graduates from Harvard and Princeton, Wesleyan and 
Trinity. Arrayed in the colors of their distinctive colleges, 
singing their old songs and giving their own cheers, these 
boyish guests kept step to the marching music of that great 
procession. It is safe to say that the college loyalty of 
those representatives of rival institutions was never more 
intense than at that moment when they paid, not merely a 
courteous tribute to Yale, but their homage to that which 
is greater than any one institution, namely, the principle 
of academic education itself. Apply this analogy to the 
broader field. America is a magnificent word. It stirs 
our loyalty. But there isa still greater word,—the word 
civilization. As each college best serves the cause of 
higher education by keeping faith with its own traditions 
and aims, by marching under its own flag; so the service 
which America may render to civilization is to be wrought 
by devotion to the republican principles that makes our 
place among the nations so distinctive. 

The relation, then, of democracy to civilization,—that 
is the vast question to which our inquiry about American 
national poetry has inevitably led. I have described 
democracy in the words of an American and a Protestant; 
let me quote to you the definition of civilization given, in a 
single sentence, by an Irishman and a Roman Caeholic, the 
late Lord Russell of Killowen, before the American Bar 
Association at Saratoga: “Its true signs are thought for 
the poor and suffering, chivalrous regard and respect for 
women, the frank recognition of human brotherhood, irre- 
spective of race, or color, or nation, or religion; the 
narrowing of the domain of mere force as a governing 
factor in the world, the love of ordered freedom, abhorrence 
of what is mean and cruel, ceaseless devotion to the claims 
of justice.” 
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That is a great jurist’s definition of human progress. 
The scholar, the religious mystic, the scientist, the man of 
affairs, will each rewrite that definition in the terms of his 
own profession. But it must be written in some fashion by 
every one of us. I should not have asked your attention to 
a single field of contemporary letters if literature were an 
end in itself. The proof of national greatness does not lie 
primarily in verse or prose; it is rather in the cheerful 
acceptance of every national responsibility, the glad under- 
taking of any sacrifice demanded by twentieth century 
civilization. But a discussion of patriotic verse is not 
without significance if it has led us to the thought that 
there must be some distinctive standard of civilization in 
these United States, some native test of social progress, 
some deep community of emotional life. These are the 
prerequisites of any literature that is worthy of the name. 
If American ideals remain noble, if American life grows 
increasingly rich and joyous, we shall not care very much 
whether we have national poetry; but it is out of that 
divine carelessness, that serene consciousness of victorious 
energy, that poetry is born. 
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THE POLICY CONCERNING MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES.* 





By Irvine STRINGHAM. 





“Shall the membership of the Association be enlarged?” 

I shall not attempt to give a categorical answer, an 
unequivocal “yes” or “no” to this question. If it be shown 
that outside of this association there are any institutions 
whose interests, aims, and achievements place them unques- 
tionably in the rank of universities, institutions maintaining 
efficient graduate schools, then it is our manifest duty to 
invite them to membership in this Association; if there be 
none, we shall wisely hesitate to enlarge our membership. 

But I shall not discuss the claims to membership of any 
particular institutions. I shall not even mention by name 
any institutions not now members of the Association. We 
cannot elect new members at this meeting, and this is not 
the time or place for making an effective canvass upon any 
nominations. 

I turn to the second part of the first question; “Is there 
a principle of selection by which we should be guided ?” 

The articles of organization of the association declare: 

That “it is founded for the purpose of considering 
matters of common interest relating to graduate study.” 


* A paper read at the third conference of the Association of American 
Universities February 26, 1902, by the Delegate from the University of 
California. 
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That “it is composed of institutions on the North Amer- 
ican Continent engaged in giving advanced or graduate 
instruction.” 

That “Institutions [other than those composing its 
initial membership] may be admitted [to membership] at 
the annual conference on the invitation of the Executive 
Committee, endorsed by a three-fourths vote of the members 
of the Association.” 

The procedure for admitting new members, adopted at 
the last annual conference, is the following: 

“The Executive Committee shall invite from the univer- 
sities representing the Association nominations of new 
members. At least one month before each annual meeting 
such nominations shall be communicated to the members of 
the Association. The proper authorities of the universities 
composing the Association shall be requested to instruct 
their delegates with a vote on each university approved for 
membership by the Executive Committee.” 

This procedure has been accepted as satisfactory by the 
University of California, by vote of its Graduate Council. 
It is a very definite plan, easily put into practice, but no 
application of it has been made; no new members have 
been nominated. 

Is the failure to nominate due to the fact that the 
members of the Association are unanimous in the view that 
the membership should not be enlarged? Hardly so; that 
this question has been proposed, and that the Executive 
Committee have adopted it for discussion, give evidence 
that some of us are in doubt, would perhaps welcome to 
membership some institutions not in the initial organi- 
zation. Our hesitancy must be due either to ignorance of 
the conditions existing at the more recently organized 
graduate schools, or, perhaps, to a fear that the candidates 
which we should like to nominate might fail of election, 
and thus be subjected to an unpleasant notoriety. 

Granting that we adhere to our present method of 
nomination and election, we seem therefore to be urged to 
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the formulation of a guiding principle that shall help us to 
a correct appreciation of the merits of those institutions 
whose claims to the privilege of representation in the 
Association may be presented for our consideration. A 
strict rule we have decided not to have, but a guiding 
principle may be possible. I offer for your consideration 
the following declaration: 

The maintenance of a well-organized graduate school 
and the insistance upon high ideals of scholarship in grad- 
uate study shall constitute the basis of the selection; and 
the association invites to membership every university that 
ean fairly meet such a standard. 

The graduate school which is so in fact and not merely 
upon paper, has certain characters by which it may be 
recognized: It has adequate funds, it has able teachers, it 
has capable students, it has a good organization, it has the 
university atmosphere, and it must have, not some of these 
gifts, but all of them, if it fulfil its promise of efficient 
guidance to the students whom it attracts to its halls. 

Of these prime requisites, the last is at once the most 
essential and the most difficult to attain; essential because 
it implies the existence of nearly all the other essentials, 
and difficult because men able to create it are rare, and 
governing boards are not always good judges of such 
men. The scholarly man is so by virtue of his bringing 
up, not by virtue of his talents, or special acquirements; 
he is so because he has lived in a scholarly atmosphere long 
enough to have acquired the scholar’s instinctive habits 
and insights. These, by daily contact with his pupils, he 
imparts in turn to them, and thereby attains to the rank 
of the genuine university teacher. He is the severe but 
kindly eritic, with a keen discernment for right and wrong 
tendencies in the work of his students, able, therefore, to 
guard them against wasting time upon trivial matters. A 
trivial thesis or a strong subject treated weakly cannot 
pass muster with an able scholar. 

The university may be said to exist for the purpose of 
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transmitting from one generation to another these high 
ideals of scholarship, though the modern university is 
something more than this, for in these ideals it includes 
specialism. Yet specialism itself is not the university. 
It is a valuable means to an end, an important instrument 
in the process of mind-making, but as an end in itself it 
belongs to the technical and industrial side of education; 
and by all means let us not misname the technical school 
a university. The schools of Law, of Medicine, and of 
Engineering are properly parts of a university system, but 
the aims of such schools are somewhat antagonistic, I take 
it, to those of a graduate school proper, and to that extent 
they do not help but hinder the development of those ideals 
of university life which we design to foster in this asso- 
ciation. 

Our most important tangible criterion of a university’s 
value, then, is to be found in the known ability of its men, 
as scholars, as teachers, as investigators, and in the amount 
of time its men of acknowledged ability are permitted to 
devote to the interests of its graduate school. We shall 
have to take it for granted that a group of men of the 
proper stamp will ultimately create and maintain university 
standards and the university atmosphere, provided adequate 
material resources are theirs for that purpose, enabling 
them to make the graduate school their most important 
concern. 

Ample funds are therefore a third prime requisite for 
the maintenance of a graduate school. This fact is so 
evident that I shall not dwell upon it; but it is a consi¢er- 
ation which we should not leave out of account. I think 
we should all agree that an institution struggling to 
maintain an organized graduate school with markedly 
inadequate resources should not have the endorsement 
which membership in this Association would give. 

Lastly, there must be students and a plan of study for 
them; students who are capable of sustained effort and 
Systematic courses of study in the higher reaches of 
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learning; students not handicapped by the necessity of 
piecing out a defective undergraduate training and courses 
not sealed to the capacity of the undergraduate student; 
students whose entire time is available for study and 
courses whose entire range is in some advanced field. 

A good organization, however, does not merely provide 
systematic instruction, it also governs the conduct of 
students and faculty, it enacts laws by means of which the 
conferring of the higher degrees is properly safeguarded, 
it fixes responsibilities definitely npon persons qualified to 
bear them; in particular it devises checks by means of 
which departments weak in resisting power are fortified 
against appeals for favor. In a graduate school of long 
standing, such safeguards as these might easily exist 
without formality of statute; in a new school not so, and 
the absence of good organization, in a given case, might 
constitute sufficient ground for an adverse vote on the 
question of proposed membership in this Association. 

I repeat, therefore, that for the purpose of forming a 
just estimate of the claims of any institution to member- 
ship in the Association, we need to have definite answers 
to the following questions: Has it adequate funds, able 
teachers, a good organization, capable students, an environ- 
ment of university ideals? In brief, does it maintain a 
well-organized graduate school and insist upon high ideals 
of scholarship in graduate study? If some of these things 
are difficult to define, they are nevertheless well understood 
by all who have been in residence at the great seats of 
learning. 

1 call attention to the fact that the effective electors of 
the Association are our colleagues in the various graduate 
schools here represented. The proper authorities in those 
schools are requested to instruct their delegates with a vote 
upon the candidate approved for membership by the Execu- 
tive Committee. The word requested evidently means that 
the various schools may use their discretion; they may 
instruct their delegates with a definite vote, or they may 
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instruct them to form their own judgment at the annual 
meeting, when the discussion upon candidates and the vot- 
ing takes place. 

But in any ease it is desirable, it seems to me quite 
essential, that a thorough canvass of proposed new members 
should be taken first, not here, but at the several univers- 
ities, where the knowledge of many persons can be brought 
to bear. The delegates sent to this conference do not repre- 
sent all the departments of university activity, and many of 
us would find it impossible to vote intelligently upon any 
candidate that might be proposed, without the aid of a 
considerable amount of first-hand information. A subse- 
quent canvass at our annual conference would then be 
effective. 

I wish to emphasize the importance of first-hand knowl- 
edge in this matter. Catalogues or announcements of 
courses are not trustworthy sources of information. <A 
hundred names of graduate students in our catalogues does 
not always mean a hundred students pursuing strictly higher 
courses of study; on the contrary it may mean perhaps a 
few, perhaps none. What it really does mean we need to 
know. There are a few universities, not members of this 
association, that have upon their rolls more than a hundred 
graduate students, and there are several others that have 
more than fifty. But what these young people are doing 
the catalogues do not inform us. There were eleven grad- 
uate students at Harvard in 1812, but I very much doubt if 
graduate instruction was given by Harvard College at that 
time. <A graduate department was organized at Yale College 
in 1847; should we recognize such a department now as 
fulfilling the duties of a well organized graduate school? 
Was there anything different in Yale College at that time 
from the spirit and method of an undergraduate school? 
Such questions as these will force themselves upon our 
attention whenever new members are proposed. 

Therefore let each nomination be accompanied by definite 
information, not only concerning the number of graduate 
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students in attendance, but also concerning the character of 
their performance, concerning the ability and standing in 
the scholastic world of the men who are their sponsors, 
concerning the resources available for research, concerning 
organization, and last, not least, concerning the attitude of 
both faculty and students toward the scholarly ideal. 

With such information at hand the votes of the various 
universities represented in the Association may be safely 
trusted. If our membership is enlarged by that process, we 
shall heartily welcome the new members. 

A further question concerning the membership of the 
Association is important: “Should separate institutions 
devoted to theology, law, medicine, or the applied sciences be 
eligible to membership?” 

The answer which my colleagues give to that question is 
a definitive no. The reasons for this answer are practical. 
The task of deciding what institutions amongst the hundreds 
existing in America should be entitled to membership would 
be an impossible one. The expert knowledge necessary for 
such a task exists only in small measure in this association. 
I feel sure that we do not want to stir up the animosities 
that would at once arise if we should undertake it. 

The Association ought, however, to welcome the forma- 
tion of parallel associations composed of the various 
professional schools, and might advantageously codperate 
with them. 

I shall answer the second question, which is a part of 
our topic of discussion, very briefly. 

“Should the Association devote its attention wholly to 
questions concerned with the organization and conduct of 
graduate work; and if so, should graduate work in law, 
medicine, theology, and the applied sciences be iucluded?” 

‘My answer is, the Association should devote its attention 
chiefly to questions concerned with the organization and 
conduct of graduate work in the philosophical and scientific 
faculties proper; not, however, to the exclusion of scientific 
or educational questions pertaining to professional study. 
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Most of our universities maintain schools of law, medi- 
cine, theology, or technical science. Is there any reason 
why we should refuse to discuss any questions vital to our 
university organization? 

Important scientific and educational questions are 
involved in the organization and conduct of some of our 
professional schools, and such questions are likely to assume 
greater importance as time passes. Let there be drawn no 
hard and fast line here, but rather let the Executive Com- 
mittee be free to make up our programme each year in 
accordance with its best judgment. 

Our constitution need not be changed for this purpose; 
it does not restrict either the choice of topic or the choice 
of delegates. If the Association has set the precedent that 
only topics relating to the graduate schools may be discussed 
and only delegates engaged in giving instruction in such 
schools may be sent to its meetings, it may reverse that 
precedent at any time by a simple change of practice. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 





By Irvine STRINGHAM. 





The third annual meeting of the Association of American 
Universities was held in the city of Chicago on the twenty- 
fifth, twenty-sixth, and twenty-seventh of February, 1902. 
The fourteen universities constituting the membership of 
the Association sent to this meeting twenty-three delegates, 
of whom seven were the presidents of the institutions they 
represented. Their first coming together was on Tuesday, 
February 25, at an informal reception and luncheon 
tendered to the delegates by President Harper in the 
Quadrangle Club of the University of Chicago. 

There were four formal sessions of the Association, the 
first of which took place on Tuesday afternoon in the 
Haskell Assembly Room of the University of Chicago; the 
other three were held on Wednesday and Thursday in the 
Studebaker Building, adjoining the Auditorium Hotel. 
The topics of the programme which had been prepared and 
announced by the Executive Committee were taken up and 
discussed in the following order. I indicate, by very brief 
summaries, the outcome of some of the discussions, full 
reports of which will be published, within a few weeks, in 
the Association’s Journal of Proceedings. 

1.—* The scope and character of the dissertation required 
of candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Should there be a requirement that the dissertation be 
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printed?” The discussion was opened, for the University of 
Chicago, by Professor William Gardner Hale. The chief 
interest centered in the second part of the question, which 
Mr. Hale answered in the affirmative. and there seemed to 
be only two dissenting opinions from his conclusion. 

2.—"Should the membership of the Association be 
enlarged? If so, on what principle of selection? Should 
the Association devote its attention wholly to questions 
concerned with the organization and conduct of graduate 
work; and if so, should graduate work in law, medicine, 
theology, and applied sciences be included?” The discussion 
was opened, for the University of California, by Professor 
Irving Stringham, whose paper is printed elsewhere in this 
number of the CHRONICLE. There were several strong 
pleas in favor of admitting new members to the Association 
and there seemed to be a general consensus of opinion that 
the scope of the discussions should be widened so as to 
include topics which concern graduate instruction in the 
professional schools, No attempt was made to change the 
present procedure in the nomination and election of new 
members, but the Executive Committee was instructed to 
submit, at least sixty days before the next annual meeting, 
an approved list of candidates to be voted upon by the 
proper electors in the various institutions constituting the 
present membership of the Association. 

3.—Report on Migration of Graduate Students,” pre- 
sented, for the University of Wisconsin, by Acting Presi- 
dent Edward Asahel Birge. The report consisted of an 
interesting table of statistics gathered from eleven of the 
fourteen universities represented in the Association. These 
statistics will appear in full in the Journal of Proceedings. 

4.— What is research, in the University sense, and how 
may it best be promoted?” The question was answered by 
President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, in a very 
interesting informal talk, full of suggestion and wise 
advise. 


5.—Should the granting of the degree of Master of Arts 
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be encouraged or discouraged? Upon what condition should 
it be given, and what standard of accomplishment should it 
mark?” The discussion was opened for Cornell University, 
by Professor Horatio Stevens White. With one exception, 
it was taken for granted by the speakers that the Master’s 
degree should be retained. 

The formal sessions of the Association closed at noon on 
Thursday, February 27, after about ten hours had been 
devoted to discussions of the assigned topics. These dis- 
cussions were formal only in so far as the presentation of a 
written paper at the beginning of each session tended to 
make them so. In acompany numbering only twenty-three 
persons it was possible for every delegate to have a hearing 
and the absence of newspaper reporters encouraged freedom 
of speech. A good deal of informality was therefore char- 
acteristic of the meetings and where differences of opinion 
existed they got expressed without difficulty. Agreements, 
however, far outnumbered the differences; and it is a 
striking result of twenty-five years of university building in 
this country that at least fourteen of the leading institu- 
tions, without concerted action of any sort, find themselves 
in substantial harmony upon all important university 
questions. 

The University Club of Chicago repeated its hospitali- 
ties of a year ago by inviting the delegates to a banquet on 
Thursday evening. The toast of the evening, “The 
Relation of Universities to Business and Professional 
Life,” was responded to in a very interesting and sug- 
gestive manner by Professor LeBaron Russell Briggs, 
Professor Andrew Fleming West, President’ Nicholas 
Murray Butler, and President David Starr Jordan. 

The next meeting of the Association will convene in 
New York on Tuesday, the twenty-ninth of December, 
1902. The members of the Executive Committee for this 
meeting are: Yale University (President), Chicago 
Unversity (Secretary), Columbia University, Michigan 
University, Cornell University. 
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By VicToR HENDERSON. 





In August Henry Morse Stephens and Adolph Caspar 
Miller will become permanent members of the University of 
California. Professor Miller returns to his Alma Mater as 
Professor of Political Economy and Commerce. Professor 
Stephens will be Professor of History and Director of Uni- 
versity Extension. 

Professor Stephens will have entire charge of the new 
Department of University Extension. He will form at 
various centers in California classes whose organization 
will be definite and whose members will do prescribed work, 
prepare papers, and take examinations. Certificates will 
be granted for courses satisfactorily completed. Hitherto 
little has been done by the University of California in this 
field beyond the maintenance of courses of lectures in San 
Francisco and its neighborhood. There promises to be a 
distinct demand for regularly organized study classes in 
various parts of California—particularly among teachers, 
and in the smaller towns. Professor Stephens will enter 
upon this important undertaking, which promises so much 
of usefulness to California, with enthusiasm and with an 
experience derived from long acquaintance with the most 
successful extension system ever anywhere conducted. For 
a number of years he was one of the University of Oxford 
Extension staff. 

For the past eight years Professor Stephens has held the 
chair of Modern European and English History in Cornell 
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University. His brilliant powers as a lecturer, investigator, 
and author, have brought him to the forefront of contem- 
porary historical scholars, and his personality and his 
services in stimulating loyalty, harmony, and unity in the 
University body have won for him a unique place in the 
affections of the Cornell students and alumni. 

Professor Stephens was born in England, received his 
B.A. and his M.A. as a member of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and for a number of years lived as a journalist and lecturer 
in London. He lectured at the University of California 
during the first six weeks of the academic year 1900-01, and 
again in the last Summer Session. Among his published 
writings are: History of the French Revolution, 1886; The 
Story of Portugal, 1891; Albuquerque, 1892; Speeches of 
Statesmen and Orators of the French Revolution, 1892; 
Revolutionary Europe (1789-1815), 1893; Modern Euro- 
pean History (1600-1890), 1899, and Select Documents of 
English Constitutional History (with George Burton Adams, 
Professor of History in Yale University), 1901. Professor 
Stephens is an associate editor of the American Historical 
Review. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY AND COMMERCE. 


The growth of the University, and the development of 
the College of Commerce, whose interests require a very 
much enlarged range of instruction.in economic subjects, 
has rendered necessary the organization of a new Depart- 
ment of Political Eeonomy, to whose head Professor Miller 
has been called. In the new department Associate Professor 
Plehn will continue to direct his attention primarily to 
finance and statistics, and Assistant Professor Page to 
economic history. It will be necessary to add to the force 
of the department two persons who shall give instruction in 
commercial methods and in commercial history. During 
the coming year Professor Miller will offer courses in 
economic theory, in the financial history of the United 
States, and in unsettled economic problems of the day. 
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Professor Miller returns to old associations as student 
and as instructor. He was born in San Francisco in 1866, 
received the degree of A.B. from the University of Califor- 
nia in 1887, and of A.M. from Harvard in 1888; in 1889-90 
was Instructor in Political Economy in Harvard University ; 
in 1890-91 was Lecturer in Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of California; and in 1891-92 was Associate Professor 
of Political Economy and Finance in Cornell University. 
In 1892 he went to the University of Chicago as Associate 
Professor of Political Economy and Finance, and in 1893 
was appointed Professor of Finance. He spent the second 
half of the academic year 1900-01 in Berkeley as Professor 
of Finance. Among his published writings on economic 
subjects have been the following: International Protection 
of Workmen, Quarterly Journal of Economics, July, 1889; 
Conversion of the English Debt, Quarterly Review of 
Economics, July, 1890; Incidence of Taxation, Journal of 
Political Economy, June, 1893; National Finances and the 
Income Tax, ibid., June, 1895; Taxation in Massachusetts, 
ibid., March, 1898; Principles of Railway Finance, Chicago, 
1893; Monetary Problems in the United States, Chicago, 
1895; Relation of College Education to Success in Business, 
University Record, Chicago, December, 1899. Professor 


Miller is an associate editor of the Journal of Political 
Economy. 


APPOINTMENTS OF REGENTS. 


Governor Gage has reappointed Mr. Isaias William 
Hellman as Regent. The appointment is for the full term 
of sixteen years, that is, until 1918. Mr. Charles Stetson 
Wheeler, B.L., California, 1884, has been appointed 
Regent to complete the term, expiring in 1906, of the 
late Mr. Albert Miller. Mr. Rudolph J. Taussig has been 
chosen President of the Mechanics Institute, and becomes 
therefore, ex-officio, a Regent of the University. Mr. Guy 


C. Earl, A.B., 1883, has succeeded Regent William T. 
Wallace. 
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OTHER CHANGES IN STAFF. 


Mr. John Galen Howard of New York has been 
appointed Supervising Architect. Mr. Howard will have 
general oversight of future improvements of the build- 
ings and grounds. His first extensive work for the 
University will be the erection of the new Mining Building. 
Mr. Howard is a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, studied in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, in Paris, 
and for some years has practiced his profession in New 
York. His imagination, taste, artistic insight, and skill in 
execution, as evidenced by such buildings as the Essex and 
the Renaissance in New York, and the Electric Tower which 
was the chief architectural feature of the recent Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition, have won for him a high reputation. 

Dr. George Wright Shaw has taken up his new duties 
as Assistant Professor of Agriculture. James Albert 
Winans, M.A., a graduate of Hamilton, and now acting 
head of the Department of Oratory of Cornell, has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Public Speaking. John 
Hector MeDonald, B.A., Toronto, 1895, and Ph.D., Chi- 
eago, 1900, has been appointed Instructor in Mathematics. 
Mr. Emmanuel Benj. Lamare has been appointed Assistant 
in French, to sueceed James Hopper, Ph.B., 1898, who 
resigned to go to the Philippines, on nomination of the Uni- 
versity, as a teacher of English. De Winter, B.L., 1892, 
M.A., Harvard, 1894, has resigned his position as Fellow 
in English to go to Yale for further graduate study. 

During the absence of Professor Frederick Slate, who 
will be abroad -until August, Professor W. A. Setchell 
is the Dean of the College of Natural Sciences. 


DEATH OF DR. SHURTLEFF. 


George Augustus Shurtleff, M.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Mental Diseases and Medical Jurisprudence, died in Stockton 
on February 11. At the funeral services, February 13, the 
University was represented by Regent John E. Budd. 
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Dr. Shurtleff was born at Carver, Plymouth County, 
Massachusetts, on August 5, 1819. He was a lineal 
descendant of William Shurtleff, who came from England 
about 1634. He studied at the Berkshire Medical College, 
at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, and in 1845 received the degree 
of M.D. from the Vermont Medical College, at Woodstock, 
Vermont. In 1846 he was married to Miss M. J. Nye of 
Claremont, New Hampshire. He practiced for four years 
in Wareham, Massachusetts. In 1849 he came to Califor- 
nia, and ultimately he made his home in Stockton. In 
1856 he was appointed a Director of the State Asylum for 
the Insane in Stockton. In 1865 he was appointed Medical 
Superintendent of the Asylum. He resigned in 1883, 
because of impaired health. 1n 1873 Dr. Shurtleff was 
appointed Professor of Mental Diseases and Medical Juris- 
prudence. From 1875 to 1883 he lectured regularly in the 
Medical Department of the University. When he tendered 
his resignation, in 1883, he was elected Emeritus Professor. 

Dr. Shurtleff was a member of many medical societies 
and a frequent contributor to the medical journals. He 
had served as President of the California Medical Society. 


SUMMER SESSION. 


The summer session, though of recent growth, has 
established itself firmly as a part of American university 
organization. Students gather in ever-increasing numbers 
for the summer terms of the chief American universities. 
Last year Harvard enrolled 982 summer students, California 
799, Columbia 579, Cornell 501, Michigan 418, Wisconsin 
375, and Minnesota 203. 

The growth of the Summer Session of the University of 
California has been rapid. In 1899 there were 161 summer 
students and five instructors; in 1900, 433 students and 
twenty-five instructors; in 1901, 799 students and forty-two 
Officers of instruction. Of these 799 students, 232, or 
thirty per cent., came from a distance of more than 200 
miles, and of these 282, ninety, or about twelve per cent., 
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from without California. Eleven came from east of the 
Mississippi, and three from foreign countries. 

A distinetive feature of the Summer Session of the 
University of California, and a feature which makes the 
Session really national in scope, is the presence in the 
faculty of a number of men from other universities. 
Harvard, Columbia, Cornell, Chicago, and Stanford were 
so represented last year, and next summer men will come 
from Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Oregon. 

Among the scholars from other universities who will 
offer instruction next summer will be Josiah Royee, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of the History of Philosophy in Harvard 
University; H. Morse Stephens, M.A. (Oxon.), Professor 
of Modern European and English History in Cornell Uni- 
versity; Bernard Eduard Fernow, LL.D., Director of the 
New York State College of Forestry and Professor of 
Forestry in Cornell University; William Arnold Henry, 
B. Agr., Dean of the College of Agriculture and Director 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station of the University 
of Wisconsin; Fred Newton Scott, Ph.D., Professor of 
Rhetoric in the University of Michigan; J. Mark Baldwin, 
Ph.D., Hon. D.Se. (Oxon.), LL.D., Stuart Professor of 
Psychology in Princeton University; Robert Almer Harper, 
Ph.D., Professor of Botany in the University of Wisconsin; 
Arthur 8. Lachman, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Oregon; Charles Sears Baldwin, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Rhetoric in Yale University; and 
Ernest George Merritt, M.E., Assistant Professor of Physies 
in Cornell University. Another visitor from the East will 
be F. Louis Soldan, LL.D., Superintendent of Instruction 
of the Public Schools of St. Louis, Missouri. 

Among the members of the University of California 
faculty who will engage in instruction in the next Summer 
Session will be George Holmes Howison, M.A., LL.D., 
Mills Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy and 
Civil Polity; E. J. Wickson, M.A., Professor of Agricul- 
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tural Practice and Superintendent of University Extension 
in Agriculture; Hugo Karl Schilling, Ph.D., Professor of 
the German Language and Literature; Carl C. Plehn, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Public Finance; Joseph 
Cummings Rowell, A.B., Librarian of the University; 
James Maxwell Wilson, C.E., Assistant Professor of Irri- 
gation; Leon J. Richardson, A.B., Assistant Professor 
of Latin, and Dean of the Summer School for 1902; 
Charles William Woodworth, M.S., Assistant Professor of 
Entomology; Percival Lewis, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Physics; Kendrice C. Babeock, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of History and Political Science; Chauncey Wetmore Wells, 
A.B., Assistant Professor of English Composition; Walter 
E. Magee, Assistant Professor and Director of Physical 
Culture; Henry Chalmers Biddle, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Chemistry; Arthur Starr Eakle, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Mineralogy; Charles Harold Howard, M.A., Instructor in 
French; James T. Allen, Ph.D., Instructor in Greek and 
Classical Archeology; Albert E. Chandler, B.S., Instructor 
in Civil Engineering; Ernest Julius Wilezynski, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Mathematics; J. D. Layman, B.L., Assistant 
Librarian; Emmanuel B. Lamare, Assistant in French; 
Marius J. Spinello, A.B., Assistant in Italian: Arthur 
Scott King, M.S., Assistant in Physics; Ralph S. Gibbs, 
M.S., Benj. P. Kurtz, A.B., and John M. Eshleman, 
Readers in English; Mrs. Genevra E. Magee, Assistant in 
Physical Culture; E. W. Furbush, Assistant in Physies; 
and Frederick T. Berry, Bryant S. Drake, and Newell 
Vanderbilt, Assistants in Chemistry. 

Other members of the instructing force for the Summer 
Session will be Francis Melbourne Greene, B.L., who will 
lecture on the History of Art; Miss Mary Floyd Williams, 
B.L.S., who will offer in the Summer School of Library 
Science instruction planned to meet the needs of persons 
actually engaged in library work who wish to familiarize 
themselves with recent methods; Charles 8. Greene, A.B., 
Librarian of the Oakland Free Public Library; Alva Walker 
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Stamper, B.S., head of the Department of Mathematics 
of the Chico State Normal School; D. R. Wood, B.S., 
Teacher of Physics in the Stockton High School; Arthur 
G. Van Gorder, B.S., Teacher of Physics in the San José 
High School; and Albert Nelson Sheldon, Teacher of 
Physics in the Santa Cruz High School. 

Director Fernow, in addition to a course in forestry for 
registered students of the Summer Session, will give nine 
evening lectures, illustrated with stereopticon views, which 
will be open to the general public. In these lectures he 
will describe forest conditions throughout the United 
States, discuss modern scientific methods for the most 
profitable administration of forests, and tell of the present 
outlook for the protection and proper use of the American 
forest domain. He is the first authority in America on 
forestry. For years he was in full charge of the govern- 
ment forestry work. 

Among the subjects which will be represented next 
summer for the first time [as summer courses] will be 
German, French, Italian, Art, Entomology, and Library 
Science. 

The University Christian Associations are planning to 
conduct :an information bureau for the summer students, 
and to issue a handbook for their use. Special rates, at a 
liberal reduction, are offered to summer students from 
all parts of the country by the Southern Pacific and the 
Santa Fé. 


GROWTH IN NUMBERS. 


In December forty-six degrees were conferred by the 
University. The number of degrees conferred in December 
and May together of 1891 was fifty-six. 

The registration in the colleges at Berkeley for 1901-02 
has reached a total of 2,470, or 330 more than for 1900-01. 
This is more than six-fold the Berkeley registration of 
twelve years ago; in 1889-90 the academic roll showed 401 


names. 
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Of the 2,136 students registered for the current half- 
year, 1,967 are undergraduates, and 169 graduate students. 

Professor Albert Bushnell Hart’s annual compilation 
of facts concerning the enrollments on November 1 of 
the larger American universities (Professor Hart omits 
Cornell), published in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
for December, is the source of the following statistics: 

Number of undergraduates: Harvard, 2,513; California, 
2,099; Yale, 1,801; Michigan, 1,745; Columbia, 1,608; 
Minnesota, 1,555; Wisconsin, 1,508; Chicago, 1,282; 
Princeton, 1,239; Stanford, 1,106. 

Total number of registered students, including under- 
graduates, graduate students, professional students, and 
students in summer schools, short courses, ete.: Harvard, 
5,450; Columbia, 4,036; Chicago, 3,974; Michigan, 2,833; 
Minnesota, 3,505; California, 3,884 Wisconsin, 2,812; 
Yale, 2,650; Pennsylvania, 2,420; Northwestern, 2,213; 
Princeton, 1,354; Stanford, 1,181. 

Increase in number of students during the year ending 
November 1, 1901: California, 587; Columbia, 524; Wis- 
consin, 266; Michigan, 220; Minnesota, 146; Yale, 139; 
Princeton, 101; Northwestern, 97; Johns Hopkins, 6. 

Decrease during the same period: Harvard, 164; 
Stanford, 81. 


NEW COURSES. 


Among the subjects in which courses are offered during 
the current half-year for the first time are Indo-Germanie 
Comparative Grammar, President Wheeler; Bohemian, Dr. 
Noyes, and Anthropology, Dr. Kroeber. As the first 
instruction in Anthropology other than through the series 
of lectures by Dr. Alfred C. Haddon, Dr. Max Uhle, Pro- 
fessor Frederic W. Putnam, and others, Dr. A. L. Kroeber 
is giving a course in the languages, myths, and customs of 
the Sioux and other plains Indians. 

The farmers of California have been invited to enroll in 
reading courses in dairying and animal industry, conducted 
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by Mr. Leroy Anderson, Instructor in Dairy Husbandry, 
and Dr. Archibald R. Ward, Veterinarian in connection 
with the Department of Dairy Husbandry. Four lines of 
study are proposed: Cattle-Breeds and Breeding; Feeding 
Farm Animals; Dairying and Dairy Bacteriology; and 
Infectious Diseases of Farm Animals. Anyone interested 
may be enrolled by writing to Mr. Anderson and stating 
which reading course he wishes to follow. Suggestions as 
to carrying on the study will be sent at once, together with 
Agricultural Experiment Station bulletins treating of the 
desired topics. The bulletins are furnished free, but the 
necessary text-books must be purchased. Except for the 
text-books, enrollment in these courses entails no expense 
upon the student. 


UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION. 


President Wheeler, Professor Irving Stringham, and 
Professor Elmer E. Brown represented the University 
at the inauguration of President Ira Remsen and the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Johns 
Hopkins University. President Wheeler was one of the 
recipients of the degree of LL.D. Another so honored was 
Josiah Royee, A.B., California, 775; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 
1878; lecturer in the next Summer Session. 

President Wheeler and Professor Stringham represented 
the University at the third annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, in Chicago, February 25, 26, 
and 27. Professor Stringham presented, for the University 
of California, a paper on “The Membership and Policy of 
the Association of American Universities.” The topics 
therein discussed were: (1) Should the membership be 
enlarged? If so, on what principle of selection? (2) 
Should the Association devote its attention wholly to 
questions concerned with the organization and conduct of 
graduate work, and, if so, should graduate work in Law, 
Medicine, Theology, and Applied Sciences be included? 
The University of Chicago presented a paper on “The 
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Seope and Character of the Dissertation required of Candi- 
dates for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy”; Clark 
University a paper on “What is Research in a University 
Sense, and how may it best be Promoted?” and Cornell 
University a paper on “The Degree of Master of Arts.” 
Acting President E. A. Birge of the University of Wiscon- 
sin presented statistics of his own compilation in regard to 
the migration of graduate students. 

Professor Frederick Slate was delegated to represent the 
University at the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
Owens College of the Victorian University, Manchester, 
England, but an accident in mid-ocean to the “Etruria,” 
the vessel on which he sailed from New York, prevented 
his arrival in time. 

At the recent meeting, in Washington, of the Astro- 
nomical and Astrophysical Society of America, at which 
Director W. W. Campbell represented the University, forty 
papers were presented, and of these forty twelve were from 
the Lick Observatory, and two from the Berkeley Astro- 
nomical Department. In the address with which he opened 
the meeting, Professor Simon Newcomb, President of the 
Society, spoke of the Lick Observatory as “the most active 
center of practical astronomy in the world.” 


UNIVERSITY LECTURES. 


Director Campbell, on his return from Washington, 
gave an account, before a special meeting, at Hearst Hall, 
of the Astronomical Society of the Pacific, of the delibera- 
tions of the Astronomical Society of America. The 
remarkable astronomical photographs from the Lick 
Observatory which were shown in Washington were placed 
on exhibition at Hearst Hall for several days. 

Samuel Arthur King, M.A. (University of London), 
gave four lectures at the University, February 4, 6, 7, and 
11, on “The Essentials of Public Speaking,” and two 
recitals from Shakespeare—one, on February 12, of selec- 
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tions from Hamlet, and the other, on February 13, of 
selections from others of Shakespeare’s plays. 

Max Uhle, Ph.D., director of the Peruvian explorations 
and excavations of the University of California, and Hearst 
Lecturer in Anthropology, spoke, in German, February 3 
and 5, on “Die Quellen der alt-peruanischen Cultur,” and 
February 10 on “ Kinige inkaische Bauten von Mittel-Peru.” 

Mr. J. B. Lippincott, Resident Hydrographer at Los 
Angeles of the United States Geological Survey, gave ten 
lectures on “Hydrography” during the present half-year. 

M. Hugues LeRoux, Lecturer for 1902 of the Cercle 
Franeais of Harvard University, will give six lectures, in 
French, at the University on May 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, and 15. 
His subject will be “Le Roman Contemporain.” He will 
speak at 4 p.m., in the Students’ Observatory. These 
lectures are offered through the generosity of Mr. James 
H. Hyde and Mr. C. B. Alexander of New York and Prince 
André Poniatowski of San Francisco. 

Throughout March and April Elwood Mead, M.S., C.E., 
Professor of the Institutions and Practice of Irrigation, and 
Irrigation Expert in Charge in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, lectured on Irrigation Institutions and 
Laws. These lectures outlined the institutions needed to 
afford an adequate foundation for future development of 
the arid region. They described the laws and practices in 
existence, the kind of ownership and control over water 
now recognized, and the methods and measures needed to 
be inaugurated to secure the largest and best use of the 
agricultural resources of the arid West. Professor Mead is 
about to publish a book on Irrigation which will embody 
the material of lectures delivered at the University. 

Dr. David Prescott Barrows, M.A., California, ’94, 
who went to the Philippines two years ago, on President 
Wheeler’s nomination, as Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and who has since been placed at the 
head of the newly-created Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes, 
and made Director of the Philippine Museum, lectured at 
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the University April 18 on “ Ethnological Problems of the 
Philippines.” 

Among the University Extension courses for the second 
half-year were the following: “Social Life in the Middle 
Ages,” Dr. Gaillard T. Lapsley, February 14, 21, and 28; 
“Russian Literature,” Dr. George R. Noyes, March 7, 14, 
21, and 28; “The Mechanism and Care of the Human Voice 
in Speaking and Singing,” Dr. Henry L. Wagner, March 
26 and April 16 and 30; “Leading Ethical Theories,” 
Harry A. Overstreet, B.Sc. (Oxon.), March 29, April 5, 
12, 19, and 26, and May 3; “The Chemistry of Foods,” Dr. 
W. C. Morgan, February 18 and 25, and March 4, 11, 18, 
and 25; “The Milk Supply of a City,” Mr. Leroy Anderson, 
February 3, 17, and 24; “The Chemistry of Everyday Life,” 
Edward Booth, Ph.B., February 4, 11, 18, and 25, and 
March 4; and two classes with semi-weekly meetings, 
Chinese, with Mr. Walter N. Fong, and Japanese, with 
Mr. Yoshi Saburo Kuno as instructor. 

President John Henry Barrows of Oberlin spoke at the 
University Meeting of January 30. Dr. Barrows gave 
eight lectures, at Stiles Hall, on “The Christian Idea of 
God as the Ruling Thought of the Twentieth Century,” on 
January 28, 30, and 31, and February 4, 6, 7, 11, and 13. 
These lectures were on the E. T. Earl foundation of the 
Pacific Theological Seminary. 

Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, President of the California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, spoke before the women 
students of the University at Hearst Hall on January 30. 

Hon. Horace Davis, sometime President of the Univer- 
sity, spoke at the University Meeting of March 14, and 
Professor George Holmes Howison, M.A., LL.D., and 
Regent Charles Stetson Wheeler, B.L., ’84, at the University 
Meeting of March 28. 


PUBLIC DAYS. 


Exercises in memory of Professor Joseph LeConte 
were held at Hearst Hall on Wednesday, February 26, the 
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anniversary of his birth. Professor Thomas R. Bacon 
presided and spoke briefly, there was a prayer by Ivan B. 
Rhodes, ’02, and the Glee Club sang. It is intended to 
make February 26 an annual Memorial Day, in honor of all 
members of the University who may have died during the 
year. 

Charter Day exercises were held on the morning of Sat- 
urday, March 22. Bliss Perry, L.H.D., editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, spoke on “ Poetry and National Feeling.” 
President Wheeler discussed the recent progress of the Uni- 
versity. Rev. Homer J. Vosburgh, M.A., Pastor of the 
Oakland First Baptist Church, was chaplain. There was 
music by the Choral Society and the University Band. In 
the afternoon was held the biennial Charter Day Conference 
of alumni from all parts of California. The needs of the 
University were discussed and inquiry made into means by 
which the alumni might render service. In his morning 
address President Wheeler had said that the most urgent of 
needs was a proper library, with a collection of not less 
than half a million volumes, rapidly growing into a million. 
Regent Wheeler offered to be one of a hundred alumni to give 
$5,000 each toward a library endowment fund of $500,000. 
The alumni present went after the adjournment of the con- 
ference to the reception given by President and Mrs. 
Wheeler in honor of the Charter Day orator. Eleven 
hundred persons had been invited to meet Dr. Perry. On 
Monday evening, March 24, a dinner in Dr. Perry’s honor 
was given by the University Club of San Francisco, and 
on Tuesday and Wednesday he visited the Lick Observatory 
and Stanford. 

The exercises of Commencement Week will hereafter be 
brought within the compass of four days. This year the 
Baccalaureate Sermon will be on Sunday, May 10; the Class 
Day pilgrimage and extravaganza, the Commencement Ball, 
the Regents’ meeting to confer degrees, and the annual 
meeting of the Philosophical Union, on Monday, May 11; 
the annual meetings of the alumni classes, Mrs. Hearst’s 
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garden party for the graduating class at the Hacienda del 
Pozo de Verona, the Phi Beta Kappa oration, and the 
banquet of the men of the graduating class on Tuesday, 
May 13; and the Commencement exercises, the Alumni 
luncheon, and the farewell reception to the graduating class 
by President and Mrs. Wheeler, on Wednesday, May 14. 


UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. 


The publication has been begun of a University Cal- 
endar, which will be issued every Saturday morning 
throughout the University year. It will contain announce- 
ments of lectures, public days, University Meetings, athletic 
events, meetings of University organizations, and infor- 
mation in regard to museums, libraries, art galleries, 
observatories, and other parts of the University of interest 
to strangers. 


BUILDING IMPROVEMENTS. 


The contract has been let—for half a million dollars— 
for the new Mining Building, which Mrs. Hearst is to 
erect as a memorial to Senator Hearst. The building will 
stand just east of the present Mechanics Building. Mr. 
John Galen Howard will direct the work. 

The recently incorporated Faculty Club is about to 
erect a club-house in Strawberry Canon, just west of the 
Dining Association. The structure will be of Spanish 
style. The architect is Mr. Bernard R. Maybeck. 

During the summer there will be built a semi-circular 
extension to the Library, east of the present stack-room, 
which will relieve in some slight degree the present unbear- 
able congestion. The addition will shelter 75,000 volumes. 


GIFTS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


Mr. D. O. Mills has supplied the necessary funds for a 
reconstruction of the Mills Spectrograph, which has proved 
so eminently useful a part of the equipment of the Lick 
Observatory. 
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The first thousand dollars has been deposited with the 
University Treasurer as the nucleus of the fund which the 
Alumni are raising for the erection of an Alumni Hall. to 
serve as the center of the common social life of students, 
alumni, and faculty. Of the $100,000 necessary, $9,000 
has been pledged. 

Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs has presented to the University 
her father’s telescope. 

The Class of ’97 has presented to the University $105.08, 
to be the nucleus of a ’97 Library Fund. 

Mrs. Martha A. Hallidie has placed in President 
Wheeler’s hands a check for $500, and has announced her 
intention of giving a similar amount yearly, for the support 
of the Mechanical Engineering Library,—a memorial to her 
husband, Regent Andrew S. Hallidie. Mr. Hallidie’s own 
library, presented to the University by Mrs. Hallidie a 
year ago, forms the beginning of the collection. 

Mr. Albert Bonnheim of Sacramento, whose generosity 
has helped so many students to achieve a college education, 
has signified his intention of endowing a room in the student 
hospital, as soon as the time comes for its construction. 

The California Bankers’ Association and the American 
Arithometer Company have presented to the University a 
Burroughs adding machine, which will be of great service 
in the investigations of the Department of Economics. 

Mr. George W. Bauer, B.S., 1897, has again this year, 
as last, offered two medals to encourage interest in rifle 
practice. Mr. Bauer has presented to the Mim Kaph Mim 
Society a sum which will be sufficient to purchase not less 
than one hundred volumes as the nucleus of a special library 
for the Department of Chemistry. 


PORTRAITS OF PRESIDENTS. 


Portraits of Rev. Samuel H. Willey, the first vice- 
president of the College of California; President Henry 
Durant, President Daniel C. Gilman, President John 
LeConte, President William T. Reid, President Edward S. 
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Holden, President Horace Davis, and President Martin 
Kellogg have been hung in the President’s Office. 


BOARD OF HEALTH. 


A University Board of Health has been appointed by 
the President, consisting of Professor Walter E. Magee 
(chairman), Dr. Arnold A. D’Ancona, Dr. George F. 
Reinhardt, and Dr. Mary B. Ritter. 

In February the Board strongly recommended, because 
of the discovery in Berkeley of a number of cases of 
smallpox, that all officers and students of the University 
should be vaccinated. 

March 24 Rodney F. Phillips, Jr., 04, was found to be 
suffering with smallpox. Immediately upon the discovery 
of this, the first case of smallpox in the University itself, 
the Board of Health decided that the general welfare 
demanded that immediate vaccination, at the expense of the 
University, should be required of all students, employés, 
or members of the faculty who had not been successfully 
vaccinated within two years. On March 26 and 27 Dr. 
Ritter and her assistants vaccinated at Hearst Hall five 
hundred and sixty women, and Dr. Reinhardt at the 
Harmon Gymnasium eight hundred and seventeen men. 
The other members of the University filed with the Recorder 
certificates of vaccination by their own physicians. 


EGYPTIAN EXCAVATIONS. 


In completeness, the photographic records which are 
being made by Dr. George A. Reisner of the excavations 
and explorations in Egypt of the University of California 
are unique in the history of cemetery excavation in Egypt. 
In the case of ninety-five per cent. of the antiquities 
excavated, photographs have been made of the object in 
the position in which it was found, or at least of the burial 
in which it was contained. For a number of tombs very 
complete series have been made, starting with a photograph 
of the surface before a pick was touched to it. 
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Considerable progress has been made in the preparation 
of the first volume of the publications which are to record 
the results of Dr. Reisner’s excavations for the University, 
at Mrs. Hearst’s instance. The Hearst Medical Papyrus, 
which is to form a separate volume, will soon be ready. 

Dr. Reisner is now engaged in a thorough examination 
of a great cemetery the excavation of which was begun by 
the University last year. This site is believed to have 
been the burying place of Thinis, an ancient capital of 
Egypt. 

The excavation has been finished of those parts of the 
cemetery which belong to the late prehistoric period and to 
the first six dynasties, and the diggers are now at work 
on the rock-cut tombs of the sixth to the tenth dynasties. 
During two months the eighty native workmen cleared some 
fifty rock tombs, and about one hundred and thirty-five 
pits. 

A large number of sixth dynasty burials were found. 
They were of unusual interest because of the large amount 
of entirely new material which they furnished, illustrative 
of that period. It was in the time of the sixth dynasty that 
transition was made from the practice of interring the body 
in a crouching position on the left side to the custom of 
half-extended burial on the left side, and from that to 
extended burial on the back. Burials were found in baskets 
and in small rectangular boxes, and mummies were found 
in logs of wood, and in long wooden coffins, painted and 
unpainted. Many disputed questions as to this period will 
be settled by Dr. Reisner’s photographs and collections. 

Among the antiquities recently found by the University’s 
expedition are an ivory seal cylinder, the earliest recorded, 
and important on account of its bearing on the question of 
the origin of the Egyptian hieroglyphies; thirty stelae, 
some beautifully cut in relief, and some with painted 
reliefs, with colors seemingly as fresh as the day they were 
finished; several inscribed scarabs, probably the earliest 
known, and a characteristic collection of amulets and beads 
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(the University’s work will add an important chapter to 
the history of amulets and searabs); a characteristic collec- 
tion of pottery; jars, bows and arrows, boat models, 
mallets of wood, bronze spear heads, two of them mounted 
on the original wooden shafts, small models of a table and 
of a shield, head rests of alabaster and of wood, a beautiful 
little ivory figure, a sitting statue of painted limestone, a 
standing statue of painted wood, a standing statuette of 
painted limestone, and another limestone sitting statuette; 
baskets of various sizes; mats, cloth, and ropes; two sheets 
of hieratic papyrus, one of them dated; offering tables, 
bowls, and jars of alabaster, a quaint little wooden box 
with a puzzle lock; an ivory hairpin, surmounted by a 
bird; several fine slate palettes, in the shape of birds with 
inlaid eyes; a blue limestone vase about ten centimeters in 
length, in the shape of a frog, with eyes inlaid and knob- 
like projections represented by beads of inlaid copper; and 
a curious baked brick, in whose hollow center was found 
a mud box containing a tiny wax figure,—an instrument of 
prehistoric witchcraft. 

It has been discovered that one of the papyri dug up 
at Umm el Baragat in the Fayum by the University of 
California expedition headed by Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt 
contains a list of the duties of all the officials of the second 
empire. This papyrus upsets the hitherto accepted theories 
as to the governmental organization of the period. 

The plates containing the hieratic Egyptian texts of the 
first of these papyri that have been prepared for publication 
are in the hands of the printer, and volume one may soon 
be expected. Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt, the discoverers 
of this remarkable collection, are both at work upon the 
editing and translation of the texts. 


CALIFORNIA ARCHAOLOGY. 


Dr. Max Uhle, director of the Peruvian excavations of 
the University, has postponed his return to South America 
in order to spend some time in research into the aboriginal 
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history of California. In codperation with Dr. J. C. 
Merriam and Dr. Merriam’s assistants, Dr. Uhle is now 
excavating shell-heaps about San Francisco bay which 
contain Indian remains. 

The object of these researches is to obtain some light on 
the question of the antiquity of man in California. An 
endeavor is being made to trace the history of man on the 
Pacifie Coast to its sources, and to learn what was the life 
of the true pioneer Californian and what were his charac- 
teristics. A beginning is being made by examining the 
sites of recent Indian habitations, including shell heaps and 
eaves. Excavations are also being made in the Quaternary 
deposits. Studies are planned for the auriferous gravels, 
and studies will be made in regard to the true nature and 
history of the human remains found by the Whitney 
seological Expeditions. 

Professor Merriam, Mr. W. J. Sinclair, and Mr. Vance 
Osmont have been carrying on researches in the Quaternary 
deposits about San Francisco, San Pablo, Suisun, and 
Tomales bays. Enough material has been found to show 
that these deposits are all of about the same age as the upper 
Quaternary of the southern coast of California, and also 
of about the same age as the Quaternary Equus beds of 
Southern Oregon. This formation is fairly fossiliferous, 
and should be the source of fossil human remains if man 
was here in Quaternary time. So far no human bones or 
implements have been found in it. 

In company with Mr. Osmont, Dr. Merriam examined 
the shell beds at Bodega bay, where very thick and wide- 
extended deposits are found, interstratified with sand. 
These beds are younger than the Quaternary, as they rest 
ineconformably upon it. Enough work was done at Bodega 
bay to demonstrate that there is much material of scientific 
interest in these beds. 

Mr. Sinelair will go into the field in April, and is to 
spend the summer and early fall in researches for human 
remains in the region of the auriferous gravels. 
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INDIAN LANGUAGES AND ETHNOLOGY. 


Dr. Alfred L. Kroeber, Instructor in Anthropology, 
spent December in field work among the Yuki tribe in 


1 i Mendocino county, and among the scattered tribes of Mon- 
| i terey and Santa Barbara counties. Since January 1 he has 
f been engaged in working up his material and in the prepara- 
, e tion of his results for publication, and in instruction at the 


University in North American ethnology. 

Ralph Moore, a young chief of the Yuki tribe, was 
brought to the University by Dr. Kroeber in March, and 
spent some time in Berkeley codperating with Dr. Kroeber 
and Mr. Goddard in the task of recording the language, 
myths, traditions, and customs of his people. Because of 
his intelligence and his ability to speak and write English 
fluently, and because of the fact that he is better informed 
’ is than any other member of his tribe in regard to its institu- 
r FE tions and history, the assistance given by this young chief 
: has been of great value. 

Records were made on the phonograph of the speech 
and songs of the Yukis, and Moore’s speech was recorded 
and analyzed also by the aid of the Rousselot phonetic 
apparatus, a full equipment of which was recently pur- 
chased for the University in Paris. 

Mr. Goddard spent part of November and December in 
the Hupa Valley, in Humboldt County. <A very old man 
who for many years has officiated as priest at the dances 
& and acorn feasts of his people, willingly consented to tell 
4 Mr. Goddard the myths as to the origin of these dances, to 

q describe and illustrate the manner of their celebration, and 

4 to give the formulae used. An aged woman gave to Mr. 

a Goddard the formulae for the principal medicine dance, 
remembered only by herself. Mr. Goddard secured also the 
formula of the medicine for the first eel caught in the 
) - spring, and the formulae for other medicines. 

4 With the aid of a Hupa boy who resides with him in 
Berkeley, Mr. Goddard has written out a number of Hupa 
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texts, and is revising and translating them for future pub- 
lication. 

Mr. Goddard is now engaged in making a card diction- 
ary of the Hupa language. On each ecard, by the aid of the 
Rousselot apparatus, will be traced the vowels, nasals, and 
consonants of the word. One attachment of the machine 
records the varying force of the air column, a second shows 
the length of the vowel, the number and size of the waves 
composing it, and something of its quality; a third attach- 
ment, used with either of the former, indicates the nasals. 
These tracings are made from the speech of the Hupa boy 
who is Mr. Goddard’s coadjutor and subject. 

Mrs. Hearst has recently purchased for the museum a 
fine collection of objects illustrative of the ethnology of the 
Blackfoot tribe. There has reached the University a most 
interesting collection of Alaskan Indian objects gathered at 
Mrs. Hearst’s instance through the kind codperation of 
Captain H. H. Cushing of the United States Revenue 
Service. 
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By W. H. Dorn. 





Memorial exercises in honor of the late Professor Joseph 
LeConte were held in Hearst Hall on his birthday, February 
26. This day will hereafter be observed by exercises in 
memory of any members of the Board of Regents, the 
faculty, and student body who may have died during the 
year. 


A preliminary report was made in February by the 
committee appointed to consider the feasibility of inaugu- 
rating an honor system in examinations at the University 
of California. The report suggested that a vote of 
the students be taken on the three following ques- 
tions: First, Do you favor the vesting of the entire 
control of examinations, in which are included all written 
tests, in the student body? Second, Do you favor the 
vesting of the entire control of examinations in the faculty 
of the University? Third, If a system of student control 
could be such that it would be acceptable to the faculty 
and to the great majority of the student body, thus securing 
an attempt at its operation, would you give it your active 
and consistent support, thus pledging yourself to support 
the principle of an honest examination, and to urge every 
effort to stop the practice of “cribbing” wherever it may 
appear? 

A ballot taken by the students on the questions proposed 
resulted as follows: Those in favor of student control, 309; 
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those in favor of faculty control, 727; those in favor of 
supporting an honor system such as the one proposed, if 
established, 326; against, 660. A comparatively light vote 
was cast. 

The eighth annual Carnot Debate was held in Harmon 
Gymnasium, Berkeley, on the evening of February 15. 
California was represented by Frederick M. Allen, ’02, 
Herbert L. Rothchild, ’02, and L. E. Martin, ’02. The 
medal was won by Fletcher B. Wagner, ’02, of Stanford. 
The judges were Messrs. F. H. Wheelan, Samuel Knight, 
and E. S. Fowler, all of San Francisco. Professor Charles 
M. Gayley presided. As a whole, the debate was probably 
the best Carnot Debate ever held. 


Pursuant to a suggestion made by the debating com- 
mittee of the Associated Students, the Senate, the Student’s 
Congress, and the Hasting’s Law College Debating Society 
have appointed committees to prepare for the organization 
of the three societies into a Debating League. It is pro- 


posed to have frequent joint debates between the members 
of the league, and so aid in the production of debating 
material for the intercollegiate contests. 


The Juniors and Seniors in the College of Mining have 
effected an organization for the purpose of studying and 
discussing the arts and sciences connected with the pro- 
duction of the useful minerals and metals. The Juniors 
and Seniors in the College of Mechanics have formed a 
similar society, under the name of the Associated Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineers. Each society will endeavor to 
procure noted speakers from time to time to address its 
members. 


The Stanford-California Intercollegiate Debate will be 
held in San Francisco on Saturday evening, April 26. The 
question is: “Resolved, That the Southern States should 
grant suffrage to the negro in accordance with the spirit of 
the fifteenth amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, provided that all question of the constitutionality 
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of the negative position be excluded.” California supports 
the affirmative. The California debaters are Ralph S. 
Pierce, 02, W. Rothschild (Hastings), and Max Thelan, 
04, with F, M. Allen, ’02, as alternate. 


Saturday, February 22, was celebrated by the women 
students at the University of California as Woman’s Day. 
The principal exercises of the day consisted of a basket ball 
game between student and alumne teams in the afternoon 
and a Colonial ball, held at Hearst Hall, in the evening. 


Preparations for sending the University of California 
Track Team East are fully under way. A committee of 
eighty has been appointed to secure money contributions 
from all University students. This committee has been 
at work for some two months, and it is expected that about 
two thousand dollars of the amount necessary will be 
secured. Meets have been arranged with Yale, Princeton, 
and Pennsylvania. The California team will also take part 
in the Mott Haven games May 31. On the return trip the 
California athletes will enter the Western Intercollegiate 
Field Day to be held in Chicago early in June. This will 
close the work of the team for the season. 


About fifty men have signed the training roll, and the 
prospects are that the University of California will have as 
strong a track team this year as ever. A number of the 
best athletes on the team which was sent East in 1900 are 
in training, and there is much promise in the new material. 


The Stanford-California Intercollegiate Agreement Com- 
mittee has decided upon seven amendments to the agreement 
in foree between Stanford and California. The amendments 
are, in effect, as follows: 

Students coming from any university of standing must 
attend Stanford or California at least one year before they 
can represent either of these universities in any form of 
intercollegiate athletics. 
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No man shall participate in athletics who has already 
so taken part for four years in any university of standing. 

All partial students at Stanford or special students at 
California must have four-fifths of the credits necessary 
for entrance, in order to take part in athletics. 

The umpire in an intercollegiate game shall have an 
unquestioned authority to remove any player for mis- 
conduct. 

Football games, Freshman and ’Varsity, will not be 
played on the California campus till 1904. 


A faree, “The Count from Paris,” by J. M. Newkirk, ’03, 
preceded by a curtain raiser, ‘“ Wanted, an Heir,” written by 
Miss Alma Sherman, ’03, and Miss Mabel Donelson, ’03, 
was presented under the auspices of the Prytanzean Society 
at the Maecdonough Theatre, Oakland, Wednesday evening, 
March 12. The proceeds of the entertainment, over two 
hundred dollars, go toward the endowment of a free bed in 
the projected Student’s Hospital. 


On February 24 the following Seniors were elected into 
Phi Beta Kappa: B. A. Etcheverry, F. F. Goodsell, Miss 
Flora Bacigalupi, Miss 8. A. Dexter, and Miss Helen E. 
Cooper. 


The following-named students have been chosen to 
membership in the Sigma Xi Society: 

Graduates—E. Baruch, F. C. Calkins, R. T. Crawford, 
R. H. Curtiss, H. M. Hall, A. 8S. King, H. K. Palmer, 
W. J. Sinclair; Seniors—A. Adler, J. S. Colbath, C. O. 
Esterly, B. A. Etcheverry, E. Everett, D. Finley, J. New- 
field, G. C. Noble, C. P. Richmond, C. A. G. Weymouth. 


Much discussion has been indulged in during the present 
term with respect to publishing the annual Blue and Gold 
by the Associated Students instead of by the Junior Clsss. 
The matter finally came up before the Press Club, where a 
set of resolutions urging the Associated Students to take 
action in the matter were introduced. The question was 
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debated at great length by the newspaper men and the 
resolutions defeated by a close vote. This ends formal 
discussion of the subject, unless it is brought before the 
Associated Students. 


A grand vaudeville entertainment was given by the 
Associated Students on Friday evening, April 18, for the 
benefit of the track team’s Eastern trip. The program 
included specialties by alumni, as well as by members of 
the undergraduate student body. The cireus given by the 
Sophomore Class April 12 was a suecess. Over six hun- 
dred dollars, cleared from the gate receipts, side shows, 
and refreshment booths, will be turned over to the Eastern 
Trip Track-Team fund. 


The University of California baseball team has won.the 
eleventh California-Stanford intercollegiate baseball series. 
California won the first game. April 5, by the score 6-38; 
the second game, April 12, after a very exciting contest, in 
the eleventh inning by the score 2-1. 


Student elections have resulted as follows: President 
of the A. S. U. C., S. B. Wright, ’08; Vice-President, 
Anthony Cadogan, ’03; Secretary, Carlos G. White, ’04; 
Graduate Manager, Ezra W. Decoto, ’00; President of the 
A.W.S. U. C., Grace Barnett, ’03; First Vice-President, 
Mary Putnam, ’03; Second Vice-President, Edith Evans, 
03; Seeretary, Anna Phillips, ’04; Editor of Blue and 
Gold, Willis R. Peck; Editor of Occident, James M. Koford. 





